Memories of Agda Rose Eldeen Alt 


Childhood in Hitchcock, South Dakota 


My Grandpa and Grandma Eldeen came from Sweden. They arrived in the United 
States after Mom and Dad were married. 


Dad could talk Swedish well, but Mom couldn’t speak it at all. Can you imagine two 
women living in the same house and not being able to talk to each other. Dad was a 
farmer, and Grandpa and Dad would be outside all the time, so the two women 
decided they would teach each other how to converse. One would pick up a dish or 
household object, and Mom would say it in English and Grandma would say it in 
Swedish. By using different examples, they were able to teach each other a lot of 
words. 


They stayed in the U.S. about 5 years and then moved back to Sweden. They wanted 
to go home. They came because most of their family was here, but it wasn’t enough to 
make them want to stay. 


Both of them were quite heavy and Grandma always dressed in dark clothes. She was 
quiet and reserved. Grandpa was much the same, and both were good, Christian 
people. There would be services in various homes during the week and on Sundays. 
There were prayer services, led by one member. There was no minister. They sang old 
familiar songs, like Rock of Ages. Most of the people at the services and in the area 
were Swedish. 


My Grandmother Lanphere lived with my parents for a while. She was small and 
petite. She suffered from asthma. Grandpa Lanphere died before I was born. Later 
she probably went to live with other children. 


At my Aunt Ellen’s house (she was Uncle Gust’s wife who was my father’s brother — 
he never attended services), there were Sunday School classes and though my mother 
was busy with the babies and seldom could go she made sure that we kids were 
always clean and neat and present at them. My folks went to the prayer services. All 
ages of kids were in the same class which was taught by my Aunt Ellen. She would 
read from the Bible and discuss it. She would answer our questions and help us 
understand it. 


My father was a farmer. He raised grain and corn, but hogs were his prime enjoyment. 


He also raised cattle and had horses. He worked the fields during all the daylight 
hours. He used the horses since we didn’t have tractors, and horse-drawn machinery. 


My mother was a housewife, raising 13 children, and a mid-wife. A mid-wife went to 
the homes in the neighborhood when a woman was giving birth to a child. In our 
neighborhood, my mother was the one they called first, and then they also called the 
doctor. Often the doctor would take longer to get there, but my mother could get there 
right away. Many times the child was born and bathed before the doctor arrived. 


I wasn’t home that much because in the winter i went to school and in the summer I 
helped take care of Edith Skarin (who was afflicted with epilepsy.) 


My mother seemed to be a pillar of the community and also of our household. We 
girls learned how to cook, and the boys too if they were interested. She always insisted 
that we behave. Her punishment was always reasonable and not too harsh. She took 
care of the punishment herself. If we got in trouble at school,, we also got in trouble at 
home. I think my parents had pretty equal footing at home, and made shared 
decisions. 


She went to school through the eighth grade, but saw to it that we went to school every 
day unless we were sick. We all went to school through the eighth grade, and Ed went 
to high school for two years but then quit. 


I was the only one in my family who went on to high school. My own dreams were to 
go to school and be a nurse. I think taking care of Edith Skarin influenced this 
decision. I studied very hard, and went to Iowa City at the urging of a neighbor’s 
sister (Gladys Williams) because they had a scholarship available. When I got there, 
my eyesight was too poor and they recommended that I stake a year off to let my eyes 
rest. After the year was over, the scholarship was no longer being given. I stayed and 
worked in Iowa City, and eventually met Joe and married. 


My mother taught us love for family (each other) and for nature, and this carried 
through my lifetime. For example, she would talk to us, and she showed us by the 
way she lived her life. During my time at home, there were many homeless people 
and many “tramps.” They would come to the door and ask for something to eat. 
Mother would ask them to bring in an armload of wood and then she would have a 
meal for them. There was always a coffee pot on the stove for relatives and friends 
who dropped by. Mo father loved his coffee and always put cream in it. 


My parents didn’t show public affection for each other, but they were always kind to 


each other and I never saw them angry at each other. My father used to tell us stories 
about things that had happened. He was not a big talker. He was friendly, but not 
overly talkative. 


Marriage to Joe Alt 


When I married, I never had trouble getting along with Joe’s mother. She was always 
kind and considerate and easy to get along with. Joe’s father was rather arbitrary at 
times, and part of this may have been due to the times. Even when I first was married, 
things were not going well on the farm, and in the rest of the word either because of 
the depression. There is a letter from one of Rollie’s brothers telling him he was a fool 
to buy the farm because it was too expensive and would never be profitable. When it 
seemed to be true and the farm was lost, it must have been very hard on him and a big 
blow to his self-esteem. He didn’t always approve of what we might be doing from 
day to day. I never argued with him, but when I disagreed, I would tell him my 
opinion and then walk away. He always treated Emma kindly and respectfully, and 
though he didn’t get along with her family, I think he really loved her. 


Though he often was gruff and obstinate, there were several occasions which showed a 
different side. When Aunt Winifred was ill and on the verge of death, Pirkl’s called to 
say they thought she would not last long. The milking was in progress and I said we 
would come as soon as the chores were done. Rollie said that it was more important 
that someone be there, though when we arrived it was too late. Before he, himself, 
became bedridden, he admitted to me that he knew he was sometimes difficult to live 
with, but he wanted me to know that he thought I was a good person, and he was glad 
that I had married Joe. He appreciated everything that I had done for himself and his 
family. 


Miscellaneous Memories 


Interview of Agda in February of 1997 


Agda came to Iowa in August of 1931, looking to go to school at U of I. She was told 
they paid 35$ stipend for nurses. Agda was told she needed to rest her eyes because 
she had studied until 2 in the morning in high school. 


South Dakota was in dire straits in the 30’s. Agda came to Iowa City with her brother. 
She lived in the highway cafe for 6 months. It was a roadhouse and served liquor even 


during prohibition. As soon as she found work in Iowa City, she moved. 


Worked until 1935 when she met Joe at the Nazarene Church. He came in to the 
service with Hazel and Agda was on the welcoming committee. Joe asked Hazel to 
invite mom to a picnic in the timber. When they moved to this house, Grandma gave 
her half of this house to Dad and they bought the other half from Aunt Winifred. 


The flowers were Mom’s pacifier. Troubles seemed to melt away when she worked in 
her garden. 


A typical day: 

Mom got up at 5:00 or daylight. Dad milked, Mom got breakfast. Mom would work 
outside much of the day. There was a lot of remodeling previous to their owning it. 
The previous tenant even had chickens upstairs. Mom took care of the chickens 
(outside) which was most of her “farm” work. Also she cleaned up the milking 
equipment. The chickens had to be fed, eggs gathered, (usually about 200). It was 
when the inspector told them they had to put a new well that they got out of the 
farming business. 


The dairy changed their lives in the late 40’s because it allowed them to do more in the 
same amount of time. The problems came in the form of new rules and regulations 
(sanitation etc). The milk used to be gathered in milk cans and the installation of the 
bulk tank cost a lot of money. 


Their social lives consisted of helping neighbors during times like haying or threshing. 
The difference between South Dakota and Iowa wasn’t apparent to Mom because she 
didn’t have much to do with it. Mom was puny and shouldn’t be in the sun. She also 
had kidney trouble. She was the 4th oldest of 13 children. 


The folks always went to church. Other places they went was to band concerts, 
funerals, and charivaris. 


Harvesting Oats Told by Agda Alt 5/18/99 


Joe lived on a farm near North Liberty all his life and when his parents became unable 
to handle the farming the farm work became his sole responsibility. He had always 
helped his father from the time he was a young boy. In 1936, Joe and I were married 
and the house, yard and garden became my part of the job. 


Corn, oats, hay and occasionally wheat were the crops raised then. I am going to write 
about raising and handling oats in this article. The ground was disked and harrowed 
to get ready for the seeding. The seeder was a steel unit with a basket like container 
into which the oats was poured in from bags.This was fastened onto the back end of 
the wagon, which in the early years, was pulled by horses. When tractors became 
available, and we could afford it, we a bought a tractor. We borrowed money from the 
Production Credit Agency to help pay for it. After the seed had been spread on the 
field, Joe went in with the harrow and harrowed it all into the ground, then we hoped 
it would rain so the oats would grow. It usually did and then it was harvesting time to 
think about. 


When the oats ripened and turned to a golden color, Joe would pull out the old binder 
which had been stored in the shed. This was a machine with a mower like blade that 
would cut the oats and throw it back onto a rolling platform that carried it to a unit on 
the machine where it was collected into a small bundle and tied with twine string and 
then it was tossed out onto the ground. 


Anyone who was big enough to handle the oat bundles followed behind and picked 
up bundles. They would stand two bundles together with the oat grain together at the 
top and a little space between them at the bottom and make sure they would stand. 
Then they would pick up 2 more and stand them on the other side of the 2 standing 
making sure it would stand ok. Then they placed 5 or 6 more bundles around those 
and they had what we called a shock. Then we would move on, to do another one. It 
was usually very hot and sunny when harvesting was done. We wore big straw hats, 
clothes as cool as could be, but we wore long sleeved shirts and pants to keep us 
protected from bugs and scratches, so we sweat a lot. When this was all done we then 
waited for the threshers to arrive. 


One neighbor in the group owned a threshing machine and he would take it around to 
the neighbors and thresh their oats. This machine had a rolling track at the end into 
which the oats was tossed. A neighbor would go out in the field with a hayrack and 
other neighbors would load the bundles from the shocks onto the wagon. Usually one 
man would stay on the rack to scatter the bundles evenly on the rack. When the 
wagon was full the driver would take it in to the machine where the oat grain was 
separated from the straw and carried by another chute into a pipe that dumped it into 
a wagon stationed beside it. The straw was then blown through a bigger and longer 
pipe from the threshing machine into a straw pile on the outside. When the grain 
wagon was full of oats it was then taken to a granary, unloaded by men using scoop 
shovels, or sometimes they hauled it to the elevator in North Liberty and sold it. Those 
who kept the oats fed it to livestock. 


While the men were busy threshing oats, I was busy too, preparing dinner for the 
workers. We always had roast meat of some kind, like pork, beef or chicken. 
Sometimes meatloaf. Always mashed potatoes and gravy. Quite often there would be 
corn and another vegetable. Homemade bread or rolls. Always homemade butter, 
jelly or jam. Always dessert, a choice of pie or cake. When I first started cooking for 
the crew, it was on a wood stove. By the end of the day the kitchen was VERY hot. We 
got electricity in 1944. 


After dinner, much of the food was placed on a small table at the end of the room next 
to the old wooden block ice refrigerator. There was a leaf to the table that could be 
raised up or down for extra storage. This leaf was up one day and Elizabeth wanted 
her crayons from the window sill. So she leaned on the table leaf and reached for them 
and the table fell over, spilling all the food onto the floor. 


In the afternoon, we would take cold drinks, lemonade or tea, and cookies around to 
the workers. 


The boys that were big enough to do so, became water boys and carried water to all the 
workers, so the boys that did this usually had dinner with the men. One day at dinner 
at a neighboring farm, one of the boys took a huge helping of what he thought was 
mashed potatoes, only to find out it wasn't potatoes at all, but mashed turnips or 
kohlrabi. 


It was a lot of work and people sweat a lot, got very tired, but it was a good and 
rewarding tired, and people working together. This made it all worthwhile. A good 
neighbor was a treasure to the family and the neighborhood. 


Milking told by Agda March 24, 1999 


When we milked cows and separated the milk, we let the skim milk run into milk cans 
or buckets and then fed that to calves or pigs. The cream went into smaller containers 
that had lids to put on them. They could be a small jar or bucket. We put the cream in 
the ice box and the next day it was poured into a larger container and still refrigerated. 
When that container was full we'd start to fill another container. When Joe was ready 
to go into town, we'd pour it all into a cream [or milk] can and he'd take it in to the 
store that bought cream and home made cheese and butter. We always made our own 
butter by churning cream in the old wooden barrel churn. We would also sour skim 
milk, then make it into cottage cheese by heating the soured milk and when it was 
curdled we'd put it into a clean dishtowel, fold up the corners and pin it onto the 


clothes line and let the whey all drip out of it, mash it up and then mix it with some 
sour cream and a bit of salt and it was yummy good. We didn't make much regular 
cheese for it was a more of a complicated job and we didn't have all we needed to do it. 


Later the churns we used to use to churn butter were different. There was a small glass 
churn, maybe 10 - 12 inches high with a crank top lid for churning butter. There was 
also a churn out of material like a stone gallon jar that was about 2 1/2 feet tall and 
round [maybe 9 -12 inches wide] with a wooden plunger that had a wooden lid with a 
hole in it and the plunger with paddles went up and down [by hand] through that 
hole. When it turned to butter the buttermilk was drained off and the butter worked in 
a wooden bowl with a hand paddle until it became a lump. Then salt was added and 
mixed well - shaped into a loaf and we had butter. We either used the buttermilk to 
drink or use in cooking. The buttermilk pancakes were delicious. 


There was also a wooden barreled churn that was placed on a wooden stand, cream 
put in then turned over and over until butter was churned. Buttermilk was drained 
off, butter worked and salted, shaped and eaten on delicious homemade baked bread. 


Rickenbacker told by Agda on March 25, 1999 


Joe and I started dating in the fall of 1935. He was the proud owner of an old 
Rickenbacker car with front and back seats. I guess you could almost say it was of 
vintage age. We had dates every weekend. I belonged to the Church of the Nazarene 
in Iowa City and he would come in early Sunday afternoon and we'd spend the 
afternoon together. Many times, we'd have a picnic in the park and then attend 
evening services at the church. The old Rickenbacker took us wherever we wanted to 
go. On April 18 of 1936 Joe proposed to me - saying "How would you like to walk 
down life's pathway with me?" I answered "I'd love to " and so we became engaged. 
This occurred as we sat in the old Rickenbacker. It became a very cherished car to us 
both as time went on. We set our wedding date for Sept. 18 and planned ahead. 


The old Rickenbacker was a very faithful old car, but it had it's faults. It was a gas 
guzzler and a water user but Joe carried a 5 gal. can of gas and a 5 gal can of water 
with him all the time. 


The day of our wedding Sept. 18, 1936, we had dinner at his parents home with a few 
relatives there too. Then at 2:00 p.m. the ceremony took place and we were man & 
wife. At 3:00 p.m. we piled our luggage in the little old trunk fastened on the back of 
the car, gave our good bye hugs and took off for South Dakota to visit my folks and let 
Joe meet his in-laws. We carried the water and gas in the trunk and part of the luggage 


had to go inside the car. We got along fine but about every two hours we'd stop along 
the way and Joe would put gas and water in the car. Then we'd take off again and go a 
couple more hours and stop again. This continued until about 8:00 p.m. when we 
stopped at an inn to spend the night. We got up early the next morning and started 
out again because we wanted to get to my folks before dark. The old car chugged right 
along with the aid of the fill ups every 2 hours. How everyone examined the car when 
we got there. They had never seen a Rickenbacker and it was different to them. To Joe 
and I it was special. 


It was joy most of the time but a concern sometimes too for it was old and parts hard to 
come by. Eventually [2 or 3 years later] we decided to look for something else. We 
found a used Chevrolet with front and back seats and a trunk. The trunk was built 
right into the car where on the Rickenbacker it was separate and welded onto the back 
of the car. We kept the Rickenbacker for quite a long time but eventually a collector 
bought it and took it home with him and I think that was in Nebraska. 


The memories are many and joyous. 
A School Lunch Story told by Agda on March 30, 1999 


When I was in grade school, there were six of us going to the same school in which 
there were grades from one thru eight. The one and only teacher taught all grades. 
School began at 7 o'clock and dismissed at 4:00 p.m. 


We had 2 1/2 miles to walk to school every day and the same going home after school. 
We carried our lunches every day. You can imagine packing 6 lunches every day 
which always included sandwiches many times with butter and homemade jam or 
jelly on them. Butter was also home made. Mother usually packed the lunches but 
one day Mother was sick, so it fell on me to pack them all. Everyone had gone on their 
way to school when I finally got them all packed. We were out of bread so I had to mix 
& bake baking powder biscuits for lunches and I didn't have them done for everyone 
to take their own. Carl and I were the only ones left to carry all the lunches, so I asked 
Carl to help me carry them and he said "DO IT YOURSELF". I was furious with that 
answer and picked up a biscuit and threw it at him. Just at that moment my dad 
walked in the door. Carl ducked and the biscuit hit Dad smack in the middle of his 
face. Rule No. 1 was "you don't waste any food of any kind around here", so of course 
I got spanked good and hard. Carl went on ahead. I picked up the lunches and started 
off for school, but I was in no hurry to get there, so I poked around a great deal.. My 
feelings had been hurt more than the spanking did. 


After I left for school, Mother called Dad into the bedroom and told him I didn't 
deserve the spanking and told him the whole story. When I came home from school, 
Dad took me on his lap, apologized to me. He said Mother had told him what had 
happened. He said "I should not have spanked you the way I did, but you know the 
rules say we don't waste food and that was why you got spanked. I'm sorry, but don't 
do that again." Believe me, I learned my lesson and never did it again. 


Incidentally I sat on my father's lap a good many times. I would sit there and I would 
read English to him and he would read Swedish to me. He was born in Sweden and 
came to America when he was eighteen. We read to each other a great deal while 
learning words of each language. I learned quite a bit of Swedish, so I could usually 
talk to Swedish neighbors when they stopped by and my father could carry off a pretty 
good conversation in English, though sometimes in a broken dialect but he did pretty 
well most of the time. 


A Little Story from Agda told on March 31, 1999 


When Harlan's lived in California, they would come back for several weeks in the 
summertime. John and Liz were pretty good pals, but George was like a sore thumb to 
them at that time. 'They would try to lose George somewhere and one day I found out 
they were trying to get him lost in the cornfield, so they could go off by themselves and 
have a good time without tagalong. I found out what they were trying to do and puta 
quick stop to that. I told them the next time they tried anything like that I would take 
them out in the field and get them lost and leave them there. That ended the whole 
thing. 


This is Liz's addition. What Mom doesn't know, was that it was ended anyway. John 
had told George that there was a hooproller snake [a snake that grabbed it's tail and 
rolled along] in the field and ended up scaring himself. That pretty much ended 
running in the cornfields. 


Background Information told by Agda on Apr 1999 
Grandma thought you all might like some background, so this is about her parents. 
My Mother was born in the Redfield, South Dakota area and spent her life in that area 


or close by. Her parents were Charles. Lanphere and his wife Della or Delphine which 
was her given name. 


My Father was born in Sweden and came to the United States when he was 18. He 
came on the ship as a stowaway and was permitted to stay in the USA. He found 
work on a farm near Redfield. I don't know just how the two met, but when they did 
there seemed to be a mutual feeling between them, for eventually they were married. I 
believe that they worked on a farm to start out with. Dad did the farming end of it and 
Mother worked as the hired girl for her wages. Eventually they were doing well 
enough that they were able to rent on their own and did so. They stayed on this place 
for many years. In all, they had 13 children, 4 girls and 9 boys. I was fourth in line so 
consequently, I was at a place where I got the job of helping care for the children and 
keep up the housework. Besides, I was a puny little runt, so I didn't get any of the 
heavy chores. 


After Grandpa Eldeen passed away, Mom & Dad decided to have Grandma Eldeen 
stay with them, so she moved in there with them. Can you imagine 2 women living in 
the same house not being able to converse with each other. My Mother could not 
speak Swedish and Grandma Eldeen could not speak English. They literally taught 
each other by sight and sound. My mother would hold up a plate and say it in English 
until Grandma could say it. Then Grandma Eldeen would hold it up and say it until 
my Mother could sat it in Swedish. This is the way they taught each other to speak the 
others language. It worked ok. 


Regarding the old building near the Stewart House in North Liberty 


Mom and Dad did own that property that you ask about. It originally belonged to the 
Stewarts and Dad bought from his Mom. It was an old grocery store at the time. They 
converted it into living quarters. I remember where it was and Art brought home a 
pup that had been abandoned there. They at some time sold it to the City. 


Pie Crust Flop Story told by Agda May 18, 1999 


When I was younger and lived in South Dakota, when the threshing crew came 
around, the women came with it to help cook. Each woman had something they were 
good at. One lady in particular was great at pies and she made excellent pie crust. She 
would bake them on the bottom of the pie pan and when they were cool, she would 
remove them by placing her hand on the bottom of the crust, turn the pan upside 
down and slip the crust carefully into the pan. She was so good at it. So, one day 
when my oldest sister, Charlotte was home to help, I wanted to show her how the 
neighbor lady did it. I carefully picked up a pie shell and just as I did so, my hand 
went through it, and the pie shell ended up on the floor. I felt so bad, but everyone else 
had a good laugh. 


